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Professor McCrea's Address before the 
Eleventh Meeting of the Latin Club 

IN TWO PARTS — PART II 

What does the college require for the successful 
performance of the work that it ought to do in 
Latin? I answer: Students who have at entrance 
(i) a working vocabulary of from 2000 to 2500 
words, which they can use with equal readiness in 
translating Latin into English and English into 
Latin, i. e., which they really know; (2) a ready 
control of all the fundamental principles of syntax, 
a control that has been gained in the only possible 
way in which such a control can be gained, viz, by 
the repeated use of these principles in expressing in 
Latin words comparatively simple ideas. How may 
this desirable situation be created? For it is patent 
that it does not at present exist. We must revise 
our present entrance requirement, not because it sets 
too high a standard, but because, by the terms in 
which it is formulated, the weight of emphasis is 
made to fall on precisely the wrong thing, on the 
prescribed work. Let us read no less, perhaps more, 
than at present, but let us prescribe only three ora- 
tions of. Cicero instead of six, and instead of six 
books of Vergil, three only, preferably the second, 
fourth, and sixth. This amount, aggregating some 
48 pages of the Teubner text of Cicero (if the speech 
for the Manilian Law be included, as it should be), 
and some 75 pages of Vergil, should be handled 
minutely, from the standpoint of language alone, in 
every possible aspect, from the observation of the 
mere forms of words up to the study of the rhet- 
orical effectiveness of the phrasing. This last should 
be done in a very practical, common-sense way, suit- 
ed to the time of life of our young proteges, and by 
no means in any advanced, transcendental, highly lit- 
erary fashion. And it goes without saying that the 
utmost possible use should be made of sentences and 
paragraphs from great English prose and poetry to 
make clear in each case what is meant by rhetorical 
effectiveness. 



So much for the prescribed work. Let us now turn 
to that which is the very life of the scheme which I 
propose. Let us set before ourselves the acquiring 
of the following specific amounts of knowledge, and 
let us never be satisfied with one jot or one tittle 
less. I assume a four years' preparatory course, and 
use the word "know" in what follows in its strictest 
possible sense. At the end of the first year the stu- 
dent shall know the declensions, comparisons, anil 
conjugations, the meanings of not fewer than 300 
words, and a sufficient number of the fundamental 
rules of syntax to enable him to translate and to 
form for himself a considerable variety of simple 
sentences. At the end of the second year he shall 
know all the fundamentals of syntax, and shall have 
added to his vocabulary 400 words, a total of 700. 
In the third year he shall add 700 more, a total of 
1400; in the fourth 800 more, a total of 2200.. These 
words are to be arranged in a list, which will stead- 
ily increase in length, which he may keep in a note- 
book, and on which, regarded as a list, he is to be 
incessantly drilled, in giving both the English equiva- 
lents of the Latin column, and the Latin equivalents 
of the English column. Such a list could be very 
easily made. One of the few merits of the so-called 
Inductive Series of secondary Latin text-books is the 
printing in full-faced type of every word met for the 
first time in Caesar, Cicero, and Vergil, read in this 
order. Some, of course, are words rarely found, 
and on these little emphasis need be laid. At the be- 
ginning of the second, third, and fourth years from 
five to fifteen days should be given to a most thor- 
ough recovery and review of everything accom- 
plished up to that point in vocabulary and the essen- 
tials of syntax. 

Sut, of course, all this knowledge, as we have 
thus far described it, is merely raw material. It 
must be actually utilized, and in two ways: (1) in 
the translation of Latin into English, though this 
should proceed rather slowly at first. The advice of 
the Committee of Twelve in 1899 that four or five 
books of the Gallic War should be read in the sec- 
ond year, is, in my judgment, most unwise. I should 
say, not more than two. (2) In the rendering of 
English into Latin, to a large extent in the form of 
written exercises, to a much greater extent in the 
form of oral exercises. I can find no adequate words 
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in which to describe the importance of this part of 
the work. From at least the middle of the first year, 
there should not be a single day on which fewer than 
twenty simple sentences should be thus orally trans- 
lated. These sentences should be skilfully varied so 
as to bring into play as many as possible of the forms, 
words, and principles of syntax acquired up to that 
time. They should, it seems to me, be, to a very 
considerable extent, expressive of ideas that are 
common to man in all times. For instance :"Pleasc 
tell me what you wish. My brother is not now at 
home, and 1 do not know when he will return. But 
when he doss come, I will speak to him about this 
matter". The ingenious teacher will concoct sen- 
tences of this kind by the yard, and modern exercise 
books of French and German will furnish hundred?. 
"Latin Prose through English Idiom", by Abbott and 
Humphreys (Boston, Allyn) might be mentioned as 
an invaluable book for work of this kind. You will 
observe that Latin, treated in this way, becomes, in 
some real measure, a living tongue. Even the dull 
student will, through this endless repetition, come to 
have some knowledge of forms and of idiom. Let 
mc bring to your attention two facts in connection 
with the Grammar and Elementary Composition of 
last June. Of the 60S who offered Grammar not 5% 
had any idea of the imperative of sequor, and in the 
first sentence of the Elementary Composition "Was it 
not because the Haedui could not defend themselves 
that they sent envoys to Caesar to ask his aid?", the 
opening words "was it not" were translated nonnc 
crat by over 80% of the 706 who took this paper. 
I am convinced, that, under the method I am advo- 
cating, the reverse would have been the case. 85% 
at least would have answered these questions cor- 
rectly. 

Three more points, briefly presented, and I have 
dene, (j) I have spoken of the constant oral use 
of Latin. This involves pronunciation, and pronun- 
ciation involves quantity. Personally, I cannot see 
why it is not as easy to learn a word, when it is first 
met, with the right sound as with a wrong sound. 
If the appeal is made to the ear as regularly as to the 
eye, why is it not at least as easy to remember a 
congeries of sounds as it is to remember a congeries 
of letters. It is as easy to say non as non, and if no 
other pronunciation is ever allowed, the use of non 



will become instinctive. If from the beginning — 
everything depends on this — each new word is con- 
sistently pronounced in the right way, questions on 
quantity will afford an easy way of obtaining a high 
rating. (2) I see no reason why the subject of word- 
formation should not be taken up point by point in 
the course of the second year, and the student en- 
couraged to use his ingenuity in forming derivatives 
from given primitives.. This could be made an en- 
joyable exercise, and. as many words which he might 
thus form in a perfectly correct \v?y, either do not 
occur at all, or only in lat^ times, he would thus 
learn something of the irregularity of linguistic 
growth. With the simple verb, let him learn, by all 
means, its various compounds. It has always seemed 
to rr.e thai our dictionaries are open to criticism in 
this matter of arrangement. (3) The development 
of the sense for language will be greatly helped, and 
in a most delightful way, if the student can be in- 
duced to take an interest, as early as possible, in the 
history of words. Our English vocabulary is, of 
course, very largely drawn from classical sources. I 
am quite sure that every secondary teacher of Latin 
will find the recently published book of Professors 
Greenough and Kittredge (Macmillan 1901), "Words 
and their ways in English speech", a storehouse of 
fascinating facts. In every possible way, the stu- 
dent's growing knowledge of the facts and niceties 
of his native tongue should be called into play to aid 
him in understanding the facts and niceties of this 
other foreign medium for the expression of ideas. 
Comfiiilitones, we are face to face with a most se- 
rious question. If we can give to our students a real 
practical control of Latin, not the nebulous idea of it 
that, despite most devoted teaching, all but the very 
best get now, we shall hold our own in the educa- 
tional strife. If we fail to do this, I foresee the day 
when the champions of the modern languages, and 
first and foremost of English itself, will oust Latin 
from the curriculum. Our interests are yours, and 
yours ours. And, in my humble judgment, con- 
certed action, and this without delay, is imperative. 
I respectfully urge the consideration of this plan. 
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